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THE DARK SPOT. 


T is a law of life that the amount of misery 
which any function of human nature may 
produce while perverted and governed by an 
evil spirit, is a measure of the amount of hap- 
piness and joy it may produce under the con- 
trol and inspiration of God. 

This law applies to the sexual natures of 
men and women with more force than to almost 
any other department. In the present state 
of mankind, and under the rule of evil influen- 
ces, this department is probably productive of 
more suffering, degradation, disease and death, 
than all the other bodily functionstogether. It 
is the gate-way of existence ; itis also the gate- 
way of the fires of hell in human society. It 
is not alone in that great and terrible form and 
source of suffering, which society terms the 
“ social evil,” or prostitution, that the destruc- 
tive results are seen. We have only to exam- 
ine the conscious records of nearly every man’s 
and woman’s life to find that here center deep 
sources of bodily and mental misery in a thou- 
sand forms. What in one word expresses the 
condition of mankind generally, which subjects 
them to disease and death? It is weakness of 
life. Men and women every where are con- 
scious of limitations of genius and power of ac- 
complishment. Life to a very great extent is 
a long struggle against the inroads of disinte- 
grating influences. The beauty and vigor of 
youth slip away; the power and magnetism 
of manhood and womanhood depart. And 
what is the cause? It is aseminal one. It 
is the want in them of that element which, con- 
necting on the one hand with the spirit and 
interior forces, on the other hand gives to bod- 
ily life power of resistance against evil and 
outward control. Back of many secondary 
and apparent causes, it will be found that the 
sexual natures of these men and women were 
under the control of false and evil influences, 
and that either they did not know the infinite 
value of the forces connected with that part of 
their nature, or knowing they failed to husband 
and rightly direct them. 

- Let us clear away the rubbish of evil-think- 
ing, of condemnation and darkness, which sur- 
rounds this subject, and open it to dignity and 
freedom of thought and expression. Next to 





the relations of man to God it is the most im- 
portant subject of which the human mind can 
take cognizance. More than this, it is very 
intimately connected with our relations to God. 
Can any one tell, then, why it should not be as 
much a matter of free investigation, of conver- 
sation, of public discussion, of education, as 
religion? Itis written, ‘‘ God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created 
he him; male and female created hé them.” 
Here is our charter of investigation and utter- 
ance on this subject. By all the considera- 
tions which summon us to the study and 
knowledge of God, we are summoned to the 
consideration and study of that which consti- 
tutes man the image of God—his sexual 
nature. He who passes by that nature, 
taboos it, thrusts it into darkness, does so at 
his peril. The Spirit of God calls that depart- 
ment into the light, into the dominion of 
science, purity and inspiration. Man has 
known the depths to which he can sink through 
this department of his nature. Why should 
he not know also the hights of life and glory 
to which it may lead ? 
FREE LOVE. 
Il. 

AS the ministers generally begin their 

definition of a subject by telling what 
it is mot, so we will continue our discussion 
of Free Love, by showing further what we do 
not mean by it. 

Freedom as understood at the South, used 
to be understood to be freedom for a man to 
*¢ wallop his nigger.’” Something like this kind 
of one-sided freedom—liberty of the strong to 
oppress the weak—seems to be recognized and 
tolerated as inevitable and right in all the 
popular forms of sexual relations. Marriage, 
not less—perhaps even more—than the looser 
sexual institutions, places woman in the power 
of man. ‘The liberty of marriage, as com- 
monly understood and practiced, is the liberty 
of a man to sleep habitually with a woman, 
liberty to please himself alone in his dealings 
with her, and liberty to expose her to child- 
bearing without care or consultation. 

The term Free Love, as understood by the 
Oneida Community, does not mean any such 
freedom of sexual proceedings as this. The 
household arrangements of our Communities 
provide separate sleeping apartments for 
the sexes, and, as far as possible and agree- 
able, for individuals. The theory of sexual 
interchange which governs all the general 
measures of the Communities, and which they 
are bound to realize sooner or later, and as soon 
as they can, is just that which in ordinary so- 








ciety governs the proceedings in Courtship. 
It is the theory of the equal rights of women 
and men, and the freedom of both from 
habitual and legal obligations to personal 
fellowship. It is the theory that love after 
marriage and always and forever, should be 
what it is before marriage—a glowing attrac- 
tion on both sides, and not the odious obliga- 
tion of one party, and the sensual recklessness 
of the other. 

Besides all this, Oneida Communists have a 
special theory in regard to the act of sexual 
intercourse itself, which places it under unus- 
ual restrictions. They hold that two distinct 
kinds of sexual intercourse ought to be recog- 
nized; one simply social, and the other propa- 
gative ; and that the propagative should only 
be exercised whén impregnation is intended 
and mutually agreed upon. It is difficult to 
treat such a subject as this freely in these 
columns. We barely allude to it for the pres- 
ent, referring the reader to what we have 
published in other forms. But we assure all 
who really wish to know the inner truth about 
us, that a clear understanding of us on this 
point is most essential. Sexual intercourse 
without the propagative act ( except when 
propagation is intended) is all that we tolerate 
in Free Love ; and this will sooner or later be 
known to be a very different affair from that 
kind of sexual commerce against which all 
criminal statutes are directed. £o far as this 
matter is concerned, Free Love, in the Oneida 
sense of the term, is much less free in the gross 
sensual way than Marriage. J. H. N. 


THINGS NATURAL NOT FINAL. 

HE following interesting argument is from 

a recent pamphlet by Albert Brisbane, 

on the “ Philosophy of Money.” The princi- 

ple stated we apply to man’s social contrivan- 

ces and to sexual intercourse. Paul seems to 

us to teach the same doctrine in 1 Cor. 15: 
44, Ke. 

Man, endowed with Reason, with the power 
of thought and combination, must invent or 
discover for himself the means and instrumen- 
talities which he employs in his industrial labors 
and operations. The animal, for example, is on 
the contrary supplied by Nature with whatever 
it requires for its wants; it is covered with a 
clothing of fur, hair, ete., which she furnishes it ; 
it digs its hole with its claws, which are its 
natural tools, and constructs its cell from 
instinct without the aid of thought or science. 
It makes, however, no progress, no improve- 
ment; it is not endowed with the power of 
creating ; it is not an independent or self-sufficing 
intelligence. Man, on the other hand, is an 
intellectual Creator; and his elevation, dignity 
and progress, are dependent on this power which 
is given him. It causes him privation and suffer- 





ing in the beginning of his social career on the 
earth, before he has discovered the means he 
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requires to satisfy his varied wants, but it is the 
source of the high degree of elevation which he 
ultimately attains. Tn the early phases of his 
career, in his social infancy, before he is able to 
invent and create for himself, Nature supplies 
him to a certain extent—something as she does 
the animal—with the means which he requires 
in his daily life and labors, and which are neces- 
sary to his progress and development. She gives 
him the horse and the camel as a means of travel, 
and with a slight effort of reason, he opens roads 
on the surface of the ground ; these are his prim- 
itive means of transportation. Ata later period, 
when he has acquired experience and perfect2d 
the mechanic arts and the sciences, he creates the 
scientific means of travel—the locomotive and 
railway. Thus we have in the beginning the 
instrumentality furnished by Nature, the horse; 
and at a later period, the instrumentality created 
by reason, the locomotive. This rule applies 
to all the instrumentalities which man employs: 
Nature furnishes or instinct suggests to him 
rude and simple instruments which answer for a 
‘time. Instinct suggests for example, the canoe ; 
science, or the accumulated thought and experi- 
ence of ages, creates the steamship; the former 
suggests the bow and arrow; the latter discovers 
the rifle and the bomb; the former suggests the 
dial; the latter invents the watch ; the one, the 
sickle and flail ; the other, the reaping and thresh- 
ing machines; the one, the needle; the other, 
the sewing machine, 

This law, which appears to be a general one, 
applies to gold and silver asa currency. Man 
finds these metals ready to his hands; Nature 
furnishes them to him, and as he finds them 
adapted to the purpose of a currency, he uses 
them as such. They answer the purpose in 
many respects, but they contain also great de- 
fects. They are not suited to a state of society 
in which industry is prosecuted on a vast scale; 
no more than the horse is suited to the immense 
demands of travel which now exist. 

As society progresses more slowly in politi- 
cal and social improvements than in those of a 
material nature,‘like the mechanic arts, man still 
uses the metallic currency furnished him by Na- 
ture; he has not discovered the true or scientific 
currency, as he has the true horse, the true sickle, 
the true needle. A slight deviation from the 
old metallic currency is to be found in the modern 
system of paper money, but it does not consti- 
tute a true Currency ; it possesses the defects of 
the metallic, with some of them increased in 


degr 

They who can follow Laws and have confidence 
in them, may be convinced by the fact alone that 
Nature having supplied man with the metallic 
currency, it cannot be the true and final one: he 
must create one for himself; if he does not, he 
falls to the rank of a creature of instinct, using 
means supplied to him by Nature without 
thought or invention on his part. 


ONEIDA CONCERTS. 


Oneida Community, Feb. 4, 1865. 

Dear Pirr:—A complete chronicle of the 
times should perhaps include a brief notice of 
a series of three public entertainments recently 
given in the Community Hall. I herewith en- 
close the programmes. The first, which took 
place on Saturday evening, Jan. 14th, owing to 
unfavorable weather, was but moderately at- 
tended; at the second, given a fortnight later, 
the Hall was filled to its utmost capacity, and 
one or two hundred, it was supposed, went away 
unable to gain admission. These were both tree 
Concerts. The last of the series took place last 
night, and was given fur the benefit of the Oneida 
Poor Fund—the admission fee being twenty-five 
cents. The amount received from the sale of 
tickets was $152,75. The audiences throughout, 
and particularly last evening, were of the best 
class of peaple, and by their pleased attention 


contributed a sympathetic atmosphere which 
was very helpful to the musicians and artists. 

You will see that the programmes included a 
variety of divertisements besides music. A 
feature that seemed to captivate the audience 
on each occasion was the introduction of the 
Community children on the stage. The un- 
taught antics of a dozen little boys and girls 
ranging from 10 or 12 years down to two, their 
tricks with Grandpa and Grandma cosily asleep 
in their midst, and their concluding dance or 
song as the old folks woke up, had a unique 
effect. In the second Concert, Buckstone’s one-act 
play entitled “A Kiss in the Dark,” was per- 
formed, to the satisfaction of the audience, the 
principal parts being taken by Messrs C. W. 
Underwood, G. W. Hamilton and Mrs. H. C. 
Noyes. A couple of original Farces entitled 
“Don’t Meddle,” and “John Bull in a Yankee 
Barber Shop,” were produced in a manner that 
proved amusing. The Tableaux, by the aid 
of Mr. DeLatre’s impressive scenery, were 
effective. 

In the musical department, Boieldieu’s fine 
Overture “La Dame Blanche” was presented 
by the Orchestra, also De Beriot’s 7th Air with 
variations, F, W. Smith sustaining the solo part 
on the Violin. The singing was sufficiently 
creditable to amateur performers, we judge by 
the applause with which most of the pieces were 
received. The accompaniments on the Piano 
and Harmonium were by Misses Hatch, Mack- 
net, and Vanvelzer, 


As an indication of the facilities for art-pur- 
poses as well as other things which Communism 
gives by its power of organization, it may be 
stated that the last concert included over fifty 
performers, of all ages and varieties of talents. 
In addition to this there was a thorough police- 
arrangment for seating and serving the audience, 
and an organization for taking care of their 
horses, 146 of which, last evening were accom- 
modated with shelter at the Community stable. 
On the whole the Community are grateful for 
the opportunity they have thus had of con- 
tributing to the pleasure of those around them, 
and recognize the help of a good spirit in giving 
their efforts success. G. 


The following extract from a private letter from 
Oneida, describes the first concert, and gives a good 
idea of the general character of the entertainments: 

Oneida Community, Jan. 15, 1865. 

Yesterday was a snowy, blustering day, and 
I was somewhat apprehensive that there would 
be a small audience at the concert, but I found 
Oneida folks had no fear of that sort; and truly 
enough, in spite of the storm, and of the notice 
in the Dispatch that a small entrance fee would 
be charged, by the time that the curtain rose 
the Hall was well filled. Our own people were 
glad enough of the chance to fill the vacant 
seats. You will understand of course that the 
notice in the Dispatch was a mistake, caused by 
some misunderstanding. No entrance fee was 
charged, though a good many seemed to have 
come with the expectation of paying. The 
audience was particularly civil and respectable. 

The programme was as follows : 


PROGRAMME. 
1, pak ape | 
. A 


RAB 8 
3. JOHNNY SCHMOKE 
4. THE HOUSEHOLD ‘FAIRIES 
5. UNA VOCE POCO 


Orehestra. 
Quartette. 
By request. 
Cornet Sole, 





6. NOT TO BE SNERZED AT. By request, 


7. FANTASIE; from “Lucia.” Violin & Piano. 


8. T AU—The Bookworm. 

9. “C THRO’ THE RYE.” Song. 
10. T MONKS OF OLD. Song. 
11. ZI ZITTI. Trio. 
12. oe VALENTINE; from“ Pick- 

wick. 
13. DRUM SOLO. 
14, “DON’T MEDDLE.” Original Farce. 
15. ONLY WAITING. Quartette. 
16. OLD TIFF. Scene from “ Dred.” 


17. TABLEAU, in three Parts 
1. Father’s Coming. 2. Doubtful. 3. Safe Home. 

The overture, “Tancredi,” was one of my 
favorites. The next piece a song, good. Then 
“Johnny Schmoker,” sung by nine of our best 
singers. It was very well done. “ Household 
Fairies” was asort of Pantomime. Mrs. Ackley 
and Mr. Hatch, attired like old-fashioned gen- 
tlefolks, were each fast asleep in an arm-chair. 
Mrs. Ackley’s knitting and work-basket were 
about her, and Mr. Hatch’s newspaper was lying 
in his lap. From under a table at the back 
of the stage peered out one little head and then 
another, until about ten of the children, ranging 
from Rosamond to Temple, crawled out from un- 
der that wonderful table. All this while the audi- 
ence was on tiptoe almost with delight and 
surprise. The little household Fairies then be- 
gan to play their pranks with sleeping grandpa 
and grandma. One twitched off grandma’s 
cap, another seized her knitting, pulled out the. 
needles and ran tossing the ball about the stage. 
One little girl seated Harold on the rocking- 
horse, and he pranced away like a knight-errant. 
Another little one, I believe it was Mabel, 
pulled forward the little rocking chair and 
seated Temple in it: he commenced rocking, 
and Mabel seemed to have an inspiration to 
make all the fun with him she could. She put 
grandpa’s paper on his head, and then grand- 
ma’s basket, and frolicked around him in the 
highest spirits. Willie rolled his wheelbarrow, 
the girls chased each other and got tangled up 
in the ball of yar.. They put grandma’s cap 
on grandpa, and his hat on her head, finally they 
attempted to make him drink and woke him up. 
After playing with them a while, Mr. Hatch 
arranged them in a row, and they all sang a 
song. This piece was a perfect success. The 
children looked sweetly, and played so prettily 
that every body was charmed ; they entered into 
it with spirit, and romped about without any 
one getting hurt or cross. One man said he had 
come four miles, and that one piece paid him 
for his trouble. 

No. 5 was fine. No. 6 very laughable. No. 
7 very good. The Tableau of “The Book-worm” 
was represented by Mr. Inslee, dressed in old- 
fashioned tights and kneebuckles; standing on 
some steps before a well filled book-case, he had 
a large book between his knees, and several un- 
der each arm, his pockets were stuffed with pam- 
phlets, and in his hand was a large open book 
which he was entirely absorbed in reading. 

“ Comin’ thro’ the Rye” was sung beautifully 
by A. She made her debut dressed very simply, 
and appeared to me quite unembarrassed. I 
think we have reason to be thankful for the fine 
voice she has. It seemed to me to fill the Hall 
completely. I presume that with practice and 


cultivation she will make a very reliable soprano. 
I cannot speak of No. 10 and 11, as I was out as- 
sisting Mr. Weller for his appearance in No. 12. 
That performance was@ very nice piece of act- 
ing. Mr. Underwood was a capital Weller 
Senior ; it waa appreciated. 





The Drum Solo, “The Points of War,” was 


* 
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certainly (to inexperienced ears and eyes) a 
great féat in drumming. 

No. 14 was an original farce by G. A gen- 
tleman, Mr. Kelly, advertises for a man-servant 
who will mind his own business and not meddle 
with what don’t belong to him. The first ap- 
plicant is an Irishman with his shillalah; he 
makes great promises. The gentleman leaves 
him in a room alone, telling him to remain where 
he is till he can write a little. The Irishman 
after making a caper begins staring around, and 
finally comes to a cord and tassel, which he 
thinks is curious, and he begins to pull it. While 
he is gazing up, a shower of meal comes down, 
filling his eyes and mouth, his hair and whiskers. 
He dances about the stage, sputtering and chok- 
ing and. wiping his face, execrating the house and 
its master for making a “white nager” of him 
with their dry milk. He makes a speedy exit. 
The next one who applies is a swaggering Yankee 
from “Varmount.” He is sure of suiting “ the 
Square.” He is reminded of the conditions of 
hiring, and is left alone as the other was. After 
some grumbling, his curiosity gets the better of 
him and he begins the tour of the room, com- 
menting as he goes; at last he sees a clock that 
arrests him, and he steps upon an ottoman to get 
a nearer view. Suddenly the cover of the otto- 
man comes off, and a ghostly old lady dressed 
in white from top to toe springs up. Her eyes 
are glassy and her mouth is “grinning a ghastly 
smile.” The Varmounter is beside himself with 
terror. He dances and yells. In the midst of 
it the old lady bobs several little courtesies, and 
disappears. The master comes in and the ap- 
plicant leaves ina hurry. The third applicant 
is a plain, straight-forward fellow. The master 
goes out, telling him what he wants of a servant 
and bidding him sit where he is till he comes 
back. He obeys, and sits down contentedly. Sud- 
denly from under a table issues the crowing of a 
rooster, then the grunting of a pig, the bleating 
of sheep, fighting of dogs and cats, and the most 
unearthly music. All these noises astonish, but 
don’t make him leave his seat. He doggedly 
settles himself firmer than ever, ®vhen suddenly 
his stool is twitched from under him; at the 
same time his hat is carried up towards the ceil- 
ing. He makes frantic springs after his hat, has 
to give it up, and grabs for his stool to take his 
old place; but his stool is pulled away again 
and again, leaving him sprawling on the floor, 
and exposing an enormous plaster sticking to the 
place where he set on the stool. He gives up 
the stool at last, and seizes a single leg that lies 
on the floor, and placing it critically over the 
spot where the master left him, seated himself 
on that. While in that ticklish point the ghost 
of the old woman rises, and almost gives him 
fits; but in spite of his trembling and quaking 
he keeps his seat, when finally that pops down 
through the floor and leaves him flat again. 
He scrambles up, and after looking frantically 
around for his sole prop, he seats himself plump 
on the same spot on the floor, and doggedly 
defies his unseen tormentors. At this time the 
master enters, commends his faithfulness, and 
hires him for his servant, calling another ser- 
vant to come and help him up and rid him 
of his plaster and make him comfortable. This 


whole performance was received with shouts of]. 


laughter, and was a complete success. 
could be more comic. 


No. 151 didnot hear. 


Nothing 


No. 16 was G. H.,as 





“ Old Tiff,” and C. as Nina. It was very good 
indeed. You know G. in his negro character ; he 
did this remarkably well for him, and C. looked 
and spoke beautifully. The curtain fell as she 
was reading the Bible to Old Tiff and the chil- 
dren. No. 17 was the closing Tableau. Mr. 
DeLatre had got up a scene representing a ship 
in a storm, the ship moved, and lightning ap- 
peared to flash and thunder roll, a wonian and 
child are intently gazing ; in the next scene the 
ship has been struck, and is disabled, and finally 
sinks, the mother and child are kneeling in 
agony. In the third, the sailor husband and 
father is standing with the child in one arm, and 
the other around his wife, and then he steps for- 
ward and sings with H., “The Minute Gun at 
Sea.” The whole of this was very fine; it was 
touching and natural. 

Ihave only given you a hasty sketch, as I 
thought you would like the particulars. 

Yours, C. 
Another private letter thus refers to the deportment 
of the Community little ones on the stage: 

You would have been enraptured to see 
them. When T. came on he would always 
walk around so unconcerned, as if no eye 
saw him, that it was irresistibly laughable. Mr. 
O. asked H. N., how did we train those child- 
ren to act their part so? She told him that “we 
did not train them to perform, but left them to 
act themselves out ; they were well-trained and 
happy children to begin with, but we did not 
train them for this performance.” That was so. 
We furnished a few things such asthe knitting- 
work in grancma’s lap, the spectacles on the old 
folks’ noses, grandma’s cap, &c., and told them 
to “cut up” with them in any way they 
pleased; and they were so original that they 
made a new thing of it every time they played. 


The following are the programmes of the two last 
concerts : 


PROGRAMME OF SECOND CONCERT. 
; en. - in two Parts: 


he vision. 2. The crown. 
. GOOD TIME COMING RIGHT ALONG. 


1 
2 
[ } 
3. HALLELUJAH =— from Handel’s Mes- 
siah. 
4 
5 


. THE HOLIDAY 
. A KISS IN THE DARK; a Play in one Act. 
PERSONS REPRESENTED 
Mr. Pettibone, Mrs. Pettibone, 
Frank Fathom, Mary, 
Unknown Lady. 
Scene—a Villa near London. 
MABEL’S FIRST OF APRIL. Recitation. 
MERRY LITTLE FAT MAN. Song. 
DRUM AND BALLS. 
THE LAZY MAN. Song. 
. THE CUCKOO. Violin and Piano. 
. “WITHIN A MILE OF EDINBORO.” Song. 
. FIREMAN’S CHORUS. 
. DON’T MEDDLE. - An Original Farce. 


PROGRAMME OF THIRD CONCERT. 

OVERTURE; La Dame Blanche. Orchestra. 

HUMILITY ; a Tableau in two parts. 

BABYLON is FALLEN. Song and Coons 

. COMING RIGHT ALONG. 

GRANDPA AND GRANDMA ASLEEP. 

. BLESSED IS HE THAT CONSIDERETH 
te POOR. Sentence. 

SONG; The Mocking Bird 

SAM WELLER’S VA LENTINE. 

SONG; The Tem 

DRUMS AND B LLS. 

. HERR VON SPLUGEN’S ise ho 


. SONG; The Merry Fat Man. 
. DE BERIOT’S AIR; with ba 2 en 


. SONG; “ The Sword of Bunker Hi” 
. SONG; “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 
. JOHN BULL IN THE YA REHOE 


. TABLEAU ; in three Parts. 
1. Father’s Coming. 2. Doubtful. 3. Safe Home. 


‘teas while om their mi 


THE QUAIL* 


HIS bird is too well known to need any 

description. In Connecticut they pair off 
the latter part of April. They lay from eighteen 
to twenty-two eggs, ina nest made on the 
ground. The shape of the nest I can describe no 
better than to suppose a cocoa-nut or round bal! 
halved and hollowed out and set in the ground, the 
top coming slightly above the surface. This is 
lined with grass, .and the eggs are placed in it 
in great regularity, covering the bottom and 
sides to the top witha single layer. The quail 
sits on this nest or rather in it, with her wings 
spread over the top, thus covering and surround- 
ing herself with eggs. This is the secret of their 
large broods. 

The young ones run about and are very active 
as soon as they are hatched. Their sudden dis- 
appearance when alarmed, was a great mystery 
to me in my boyhood days. I would come 
upon a brood, perhaps in the open field, and as 
the young ones were scattering, the old one by 
her peculiar bustling movements would some- 
how get my attention for a moment (although 
I was well aware of the artifice she was playing), 
and on looking again for the young ones, not 
one could be seen or found. I subsequently 
learned that their manner of hiding was to lie per 
fectly flat and motionless by the side of a stick or 
stone, their color and appearance so closely 
resembling a dry leaf as to escape observation. 

Although the quails frequent swamps and 
low bushes, yet they roost in the open field, 
huddled together ina circle, their heads outward, 
ready to fly on the least alarm. They havea pe- 
culiar habit in common with the partridge, and 





* This common name of the bird here referred to 
is, according to ornithologists, a misnomer. Sci- 
entifically it is known as Ortyx virginianus, and 
probably the term partridge would be more appropri- 
ately applied to it than to the ruffled grouse or Bonasa 
umbellus, as is usually done. On this point Dr. J. P. 
Norris writes in a late number of the Country Gentle- 
man as follows: [ Ep. Cre. 

“There has been considerable dispute as to the 
poor Me ge name for the present bird. Some 

ave called him the American quail. The truth of 
the matter is this, however, that the present bird is 
y and accurately neither one nor the other. 

he ornithological name of the partridge is ix, 
that of the quail cotwrniz, while that of the Ameri- 
can bird, which is very different from either, is ortyz. 
Of course we cannot talk of killing a brace of 
ortyges ; we must, therefore, either call the present 
bird partridge or quail. We shall now endeayor to 
oa out a few of the reasons why the present 

*s proper name is partridge and not quail. 

“The only particular in which the American bird 
resembles the true quail of Europe, is that of partial 
emigration, which will be reterred to hereafter. 
The true quail has black meat, and at times it is loaded 
with fat. That of our bird, on the contrary, is per- © 
fectly white, and never has an ny fat upon it whatever Phe 
true quail is he American bird is mo- 
nogamous. ‘The true quail i is a noted bird of passage, 
leaving Europe for the warmer part of Asia upon 
the approach of winter, and returning again in the 
spring. On the west coast of Naples, within the 
small space of four or five miles, as many as 100,000 
quails have been caught in nets in a single da 

tions. The American bird, 
however, although it occupies the immense region 
lying between Canada and Florida, and the Atlantic 
and the Western States, is never a regular bird of 
They only abandon the high grounds in 
the autumn and resort in large numbers to the large 
river courses and sea coast, where they remain for 
two or three weeks and then travel k to their 
former haunts. The true quail always feeds and 
travels by night, and is a sluggish bird—how differ- 
on. it from our sprightly bird in this particular ! 
ith this we close our account of this species, 
met we shall ever hold that the true name of this 
charming bird in the vernacular, is the AMERICAN 
PARTRIDGE; and his country has better reason to 
to be proud ‘of him than of many of her other birds 
who make much more noise in the world than our 





favorite Bob-White.” 
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that is, when flushed, or scared up by a dog, 
they light upon trees; but when scared up by a 
man, they light on the ground. 


The hawk is one of its greatest enemies. I 
was once standing by a stone wall, watching a 
covey of quails, when suddenly they scattered, 
in the greatest consternation; some taking ref- 
uge under a clump of bushes and briars, near 
by, and two rushing into the wall at my feet. 
On looking up, I saw. a hawk in full pursuit of 
one, which was making for a solitary cedar some 
forty rods off. Here was a race, for life. The 
quai] had ten rods the start; if it reached the 
cedar it was safe. But the hawk gained on 
him, every moment, the poor quail began to 
flag, and when within half a dozen yards of the 
cedar it was forced to light, and was picked up 
by the hawk the next instant, who had apparently 
made no great effort in the chase. 


The quail is a hardy bird, and withstands 
our New England winters with ease, when it 
can get tothe ground. But in seasons of deep 
snow they die off from starvation, in great 
numbers. A little attention by the farmer at 
such times, would save them. I once kept a 
flock alive through a severe winter, by baiting 
them in a corner of my garden. They came 
after their food daily with great regularity as 
long as the snow lasted. Why cannot this fine 
bird be protected in this manner, and kept in a 
half domestic state? A covey on a farm would 
add much to the attractions of rural life, and 
the moral effect of giving them protection 
would more than compensate for the trouble. 
Who does not love to listen to his shrill 
voice on a soft fine morning, as he sings out 
“ more wet, more wet,” or, “Bob-white,” as some 
render it? And who does not pity the man who 
cannot see a covey of quails without calculating 
how many he can bring down with his shot-gun ? 

B. B. 
STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
I. 

T WAS born in the town of Douglas, Worcester 

county, Mass., in the year 1808. My father’s 
name was Benjamin Craggin (the name was for- 
merly spelled with two g’s). He was descended 
from one of two brothers who emigrated to this 
country from the Highlands of Scotland soon after 
the first settlement at Boston and Plymouth. My 
grandfather on my father’s side enlisted as a soldier 
in the Revolution and lost his life in the service. 
Benjamin, the eldest son of the now fatherless fam- 
ily, was bound out to an uncle whose principal 
creed for himself and household was, “hard work 
and plain fare.” My father, who did not inherit so 
robust a constitution as he was naturally entitled 
to as a descendant of the hardy race of High- 
landers, nevertheless inherited a love of books which 
he appreciated quite as much. At his majority he 
found himself with a tolerably good education for 
those days, as his only capital to enter upon the 
career of life then before him. He emigrated at 
once from his native town, Mendon, as far west as 
Douglas, a distance of fifteen miles, and embarked 
in the mercantile trade. His intelligence, industry, 
and probity in business, secured to him in a few 
years many friends. At the age of twenty five he 
married the eldest daughter of Esquire Hill, a lead- 
ing man of the town. Business prosperity soon 
enabled my father to engage in the manufacturing 
of cotton and woolen goods. From his youtMhe 
took a deep interest in politics, and in a short time 
became the leader of the Federal party in town. 

My mother became religious soon after her mar- 
riage. My father was a strictly moral man, and very 
much respected by both Church and State, but was 





not religious, which was a great grief to my mother. 
The age of my mother when she was married was 
sixteen. She had ten children. I was the sixth, 
and the second son. When about four years old I 
was nearly burned to death by accidentally running 
against a shovel full of burning coals and receiving 
them upon my neck. A council of physicians being 
in session at the next house they were called in just 
in time to save my life. At the age of ten I became 
much interested in religious meetings, a revival 
being then in progress. I would often go to the 
barn alone in the evening to pray to God for a new 
heart; but failed in becoming a shining convert. 
My parents were strict in requiring their children 
to attend Sabbath school and all religious meetings. 
Before my twelfth year I got intoxicated three times 
—twice on tobacco, and once on punch. The cir- 
cumstances were these. At five years of age I was 
left at home alone with my grandmother. The 
notion came into my head to play farmer; so I 
procured small sticks and made cattle, pens, &c., &c. 
But to perfect my ideal of a genuine farmer I must 
have a plug of tobacco in my pocket and a quid in 
my mouth. To accomplish that I had only to go 
into the store a few rods off, and help myself. Havy- 
ing procured a hand of the “ black twist,” Isat down 
to my work of driving cattle, having put a quid of 
the weed into my mouth. But my fun of playing 
farmer was soon up, for it was not long before the 
cattle, floor and all began to whirl over my head 
and I was being whirled I knew not whither. See- 
ing my situation, my grandmother was terribly 
alarmed. My mother returned, however, just at this 
juncture of affairs, and finding the purloined mischief- 
maker on my person, divined at once the cause 
of my distress. The second trial was in my eighth 
year. I was induced by the example of other boys 
to smoke a cigar. We were ina shoe-shop at the 
time. I soon began to feel the effects of it and 
started for home, but landed a little short of it on 
the wood-pile, where 1 was subsequently found by 
my father’s hired man, who came out in the evening 
after wood. My mother at the first sight of my pale 
features and apparent lifelessness, thought me to be 
dead. These two experiences effected a perfect cure 
of the tobacco habit, as I never used it subsequently 
in any form. The third and last trial trip on the sea 
of narcotics and stimulants was at the age of twelve. 
The factory pond near our house abounded in fish. 
The water was drawn down to repair the dam.— 
Fishermen were soon in the channel with their nets. 
I was a good swimmer, and a volunteer to help draw 
the nets. Lemon punch and other intoxicating 
drinks were passed around frecly every time fish 
were hauled in. At the close of the work I was so 
intoxicated that I could with difficulty get home. 
Some of the men and boys laughed at me for being 
drunk, which mortified me and cut me to the quick. 
I then resolved in my heart to drink no more in- 
toxicating liquors. Temperance societies were not 
then in existence in that place. Almost everybody 
drank—church-members, ministers and all, imbibed 
alcoholic drinks more or less freely. How I came 
to make that vow is plain enough; but how I was 
sustained in keeping it inviolate, amidst numerous 
and powerful temptations in after years is not so 
plain. It was kept, however, till I became a true 
freeman through Christ, at thirty years of age. 

One of my strongest passions, that found expres- 
sion, was that of industry, business, &c. At ten 
years of age, responsibility of a business character 
was put upon me. I worked in the cotton factory, 
on the farm, attended store, &c. At the age of four- 
teen I was sent to Providence, R. I., a distance of 
twenty-one miles, with a two-horse team, to carry 
down manufactured goods, and bring home store 
goods, cotton and wool. Finding that I made a 
successful trip, my father kept me out of school 
much of the time to do such teaming. Going 
to the city once a week became an ordinance with 
me, till I. was nineteen. My father’s interest in 
politics made him slack in business. He had more 
than he could superintend personally, so that much 
of it was left in unfaithful hands. He was often 
sued for debts, but being justice of the peace, and 
well versed in the technicalities of law, he was gener- 
ally successful in litigation. But I well remember, 


e 





that during most of my youthful days, I was bur- 
dened with anxieties and cares about my father’s 
business. He was not playful and familiar with his 
children, rather stern and distant, My mother was 
often tried with his slack ways of allowing his 
business to go uncared for, as she thought. My 
mother, on the other hand, was too much of a moth- 
er—had too much anxiety—too much borrowing of 
trouble about her children and things in general, 
owing partly, probably, to my father’s not assuming 
enough responsibility. They did not work harmo- 
niously together. 

Quite early in life I found myself attracted to the 
other sex, associated as I often was with female 
cousins of my own age. At the age of ten I remem- 
ber being almost sick with love for a young girl.— 
The fever lasted all winter. , But extreme bashful- 
ness kept me from any violent professions of my 
passion. A few years later—perhaps at fifteen—I 
was again in love with one Rebecca Stennis, the 
daughter of an English widow woman. . The 
Stennis family were poor, but intelligent, and were 
operatives in a cotton factory in the village. My 
father had all the prejudices of a bigoted Congre- 
gationalist against the Methodists. It displeased him 
to have any of his family attend the Methodist meet- 
ings, which were held occasionally in the village 
school-house. I had some attractions for those 
meetings, but rather more, probably, for the young 
Methodist girl Rebecca, who attended them. Finally, 
a singing school was organized for all the young 
folks in the village without distinction of party.— 
LT attended. The teacher told me- that I could not 
make a singer, but did not tell me I could not make 
a lover; and as singing-schdols and making love 
among the young folks, were almost synonymous 
terms in those days, I kept going. The attraction 
between Rebecca and myself was now growing with 
mushroom rapidity. The schools were held alter- 
nately at the village and at the middle of the town, 
a distance of two miles, affording opportunities for 
love-making rides. On one occasion I agreed to 
carry Rebecca to the up-town school in a nice car- 
riage. I did not consult my father, as I should have 
done. I believe I consulted my mother, but am not 
certain. An uncle, with whom I was a favorite, 
had a fine horse and chaise which I procured for the 
occasion. So at the appointed time I drove down 
to the house of the young damsel, hitched my horse, 
and went in and sat down, quietly waiting for her to, 
get ready. IfI can remember rightly, I think I did 
not feel quite right interiorly about the matter. At 
last we left the house to take the chaise, but on 
reaching the grofmd where I left it, I found it miss- 
ing. .No chaise to be seen. It did not get away of 
its own free ‘will I was certain. My confusion can 
be imagined better than described. The thought 
suddenly flashed across my mind that I was under 
the criticism of my father. I bid the girl good 
night, and went home under no light pressure of 
mind. My father had followed me and taken the 
team. He told my mother about it, and of his dis- 
pleasure at my attentions to the young girl. It was 
enough. I submitted and gave up the attachment. 
He probably saw that I had a weakness in that 
direction. It was not in me to resist parental au- 
thority. I think now it would have been a wiser 
course had my father talked with me freely and 
kindly about the affair. It would have increased 
my love and reduced my fear of him. That was my 
first and last attempt to take a young sweetheart to 
a ride. I never attended a ball, or took a sleigh- 
ride or chaise-ride, such as were common among 
young people in those days. They were regarded 
by most religious people as sinful, and my early 
education partook of the same feeling. 


My veneration for our minister was boundless. I 
thought of him as almost a god—that he could never 
get angry or do anything wrong. It was a mystery 
to my young brain, how he could have children, for 
I thought the connection of the sexes was anything but 
a holy ordinance. But riding with him on a certain 
occasion, while quite young, my veneration took a 
tumble. We met a team, the driver of which was 
evidently rum-bound or very careless, for he failed 
to give my venerable priest half of the road and ran 
foul of our carriage; but he did not stop to see the 
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damage. Instantly my godly minister looked out of 
his carriage toward the man, and raising his voice to 
its highest pitch, said—‘‘ You are a scoundrel.” It was 
not so much the word uttered, as the spirit back of it, 
for I felt that if his ministerial office had allowed 
him he would have uttered some stronger language 
than he did. The effect on me was to bring me near- 
er and into more sympathy with the good old man. 
I had as much asI could do to keep from laughing 
outright the remainder of our ride, as the word scown- 
drel was ringing in my ears all the way. 

I was about nineteen years of age when a great 
calamity, so regarded by society, fell upon our fam- 
ily. It was notdeath. Oh no! that grim messenger 
was looked upon with awe to be sure, but with ven- 
eration and respect, as sent by divine authority to 
execute the good will of the Creator, to which all 
must bow with penitent submission; and to be re- 
garded often as a blessing in disguise. Still, there was 
occasionally an undercurrent of grumbling that said, 
“T don’t see it so ;” but it was not spoken out, as that 
would be rebellion against heaven. But a calamity, 
that threw even death into the shade, was, a failure 
in business!. One can hardly imagine, in these days, 
the significance of a heavy failure, of any leading 
man or firm, forty years agoin New England. Such 
a failure would cast a gloom and terror over a village 
or town greater and more impressive than an earth- 
quake burying perhaps half of the inhabitants alive. 
A failure, in those days, was a kind of moral earth- 
quake that destroyed confidence in men, damaged 
credit, and blocked the wheels of trade, causing sud- 
den poverty, and creating a feeling that the end of 
the world or day of judgment had come. 

It was in 1827, I believe, when many failures oc- 
curred in all the manufacturing districts of New 
England, that my father failed and lost all. “What!” 
said the astonished inquirer, “ Esquire Cragin (as he 
was called) failed! a man who has represented the 
town of Douglas in the State Legislature for thirty- 
five years—a justice of the peace—a counselor and 
adviser of the poor—a prosperous merchant for 
more than forty years—a leader of the Federal party, 
‘and a man of great respectability ; and he has failed !” 
Failure then meant almost every thing bad; your 
whole life a failure; all was gone. My father should 
have been very wealthy, they said, and he deserved 
almost capital punishment for not being so. He 
however bore his reverses like a martyr. He now 
left the business battle-field a defeated, but not cast- 
down combatant, retaining his side arms of self-re- 
spect and moral courage. There was no whining, 
no dropping down into intemperance or other vices. 
Indeed, the truth requires me to say that he became 
a better man in consequence of his failure, turning 
his attention to religion and the interests of the 
inner life. 

My father’s failure cut me loose from my family 
moorings to navigate for myself upon life’s stormy 
ocean. Those voyages will be related in future 
numbers. 
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LETTER FROM WARREN CHASE. 
Maryland, Feb. 4, 1865. 

"To J. H. N., My EstsemMep Frrenp :—During my 
Ybusy days in Washington last week I received a copy 
of Tae Crrcuar of Jan. 23d, with an extract from 
a letter of mine, copied from the Banner of Light, 
and your commentsonthesame. The candor, frank- 
mess, and fairness of your remarks, prompt me to ad- 
‘dress you further on the subject, which if you think 
proper you may insertin Toe CrrcuLar. Although 
I am a stranger to all but two or three members of 
your families, and have never visited Wallingford, 
yet you and your noble efforts in the cause of social 
and religious reform, are not strangers to me. I 
have watched the efforts and growth of your society 
for years with deepest interest; and no one not con- 
nected with you could have been more interested or 
would have rejoiced more than myself if you had 
found the “Elixir Vite,’ or the “ Philosopher’s 
Stone,” which should turn our discords to harmony 
and our diseases to health. I have long been not 
only an observer but a writer and speaker on the so- 


cial and religious discords of our civilization, and I 
have seen no evidence that the “ leaven” spoken of in 
the parable, was found among the “ measures” of 
sectarian Christianity ; and my hope invested in your 
movement has been up and down like gold at the 
broker’s board, as you have been disturbed and har- 
monized by turns. I did not wish to be better known 
to you, and could not join you, because my religion 
was not yours: my faith being in Nature, yours in 
Christ. But I thought I saw you coming nearer 
Nature than any other sect of Christians ; hence [had 
more hope of your success. But my hope in your 
success rested on your social and not on your reli- 
gious character; and yet I have seen the strong ne- 
cessity of appealing to man’s religious nature as a 
safety-valve or regulator in social life, where the in- 
tellect was too weak or uncultivated to guide the ac- 
tions. I also saw the need of the religious element 
in the many Fourier attempts at social reform in our 
country, which sprung up so fast and perished so 
soon, about the middle of the present century. I 
have also witnessed the tenacity of the Shaker fam- 
ilies, which are bound by the religious element, even 
while they do great violence to nature in their sep- 
aration of the sexes. But all this only helped to de- 
stroy my confidence in Christianity, of which they 
claimed to be the purest and best examples, even 
while they crucified the Christ in themselves, or one 
at least of the saviors of the race, which is the proper, 
natural and harmonious relation of the sexes. The 
Mormons too I have looked at as a Christian sect, but 
my heart only sickened at the degraded condition in 
which they placed woman. 


In no sect or religious organization of Christians 
except yours, have I seen woman occupying her true 
and equal share in the social business sphere of life. 
I have not been led to attribute this to your religion, 
but to your social and moral nature, in which you 
establish justice and progress as fundamental princi- 
ples of life. 

But while I have thus watched you, sympathised 
and labored in spirit with you, for your success, I 
have in the last few years seen a power rise up in 
our land embracing you and the Shakers, Mormons 
and some of the Quakers, Methodists and other 
sects, and thousands of families and individuals like 
myself, outside of all sects, which gives me more hope, 
since it seems sufficiently strong and extensive to 
cover the whole ground and bring the reckless world 
to its senses at last. I mean Spiritualism, in its true 
philosophic sense. I have seen it riselike acloud, at 
first no bigger than a hand, and spread all over our 
land and across the water ; and having already reach- 
ed and touched its millions it threatens to cover the 
whole earth, though as yet only starting its subjects 
toward that fitness for the great temple of social and 
harmonial life, as sticks of timber hewn and framed 
in the forest, many of them asyet like partially fitted 
timbers more jagged and rough than before they 
were touched by the workman, and others like most 
of your Community already smoothed and jointed 
for the fitting places in the temple of human brother- 
hood. 

I think I am sure we have some not of you, whose 
intercourse is of and from a higher and superior 
sphere to yours of the family, while we have much 
and many that are below, and which you may well call 
“Hadean;” but we do not reject this while it comes 
Jrom spirits that were educated here, and & mortals, 
and since we are all children of one common Father, 
while bound to each other by common ties of charity 
we are not bound to be drawn down or controlled by 
the ignorant, the wicked or the vicious, more than 
you were by Mills and some other sensual persons, 
who failing to find among Spiritualistic mediums 
the satisfaction of sensual and selfish depravity, 
sought it among you, and from which neither your 
guardian spirits nor your religion could save you. 
But the better natwre of your women, as well as ours, 
could hold him in check, if they were freeto do so 
(not married or subject to him) and in time correct 
and cure his evidently inherited depravity. 

No, my esteemed friend, I have not the evidence 
that your Society or the Shakers hold communion 
with a higher circle of spirits than we do, although 
each claims it; but I know we have a wider range 





and larger experience than all of you, and I feel sure 





ours embraces yours; and hence | say again you may 
depend on the triendship and the support of Spirit- 


ualists and Spiritualism to sustain your efforts at so- 
cial and religious reform, and we will hope and pra: 

for your success. Andif do lay out the grounds 
and lay the foundation of the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth, you will find we have fitted the timbers, and 
should be known as the early if not earliest workers 
in the service of the great architect of a new social 


m. 

For myself I feel it my duty, at least, if not my 
pleasure, to remain in what you call the “ universal 
swash of spiritual fellowship,” andI am sure if you 
hold any intercourse with spirits, you are also in it, 
and are so classed by those who deny, ridicule, or 
condemn the whole subject of spirit-communion. 
But I sincerely hope your blessed family circle, 
which always gives me, though a stranger, a feelin 
of , sacredness and rest—a security which I fin 
only in some private families of Spiritualists, and 
never in hotels, churches, or public resorts—will 
ever be guarded and secured against such enemies 
as Mills, and from all harm and interruption to its 
growth and prosperity. While we are in the antago- 
nistic and competitive society of life, we throw such 
persons out on their own character and resources; 
and though it may not be best for them, they cannot 
injure us as they would a close family circle like 
yours, 

From the tone of your remarks, and the feeling I 
have at your home in Oneida, I think I did not use 
the right word when I called it pred against 
Spiritualism among you; it is rather a feeling that we 
hold a lower order of intercourse with the unseen 
world; but in this I feel sure we could convince you 
we have also a higher and much broader basis, and 
equally if not more secure against harm or injurious 
companionship from either world. 

Truly yours, WARREN CHASE. 





REMARKS. 

We thank Mr. Chase for his continued liberality 
of commendation and sympathy. But we regret to 
see indications of his fixed aversion to the spirits 
and system of truth which haye made us what we 
are and have enabled us to do what we have done, 
He is very frank and explicit in defining his position, 
avowing without any unnecessary delicacy his re- 
jection of Christ and Christianity, and that he accepts 
us not on account of our religion, but in spite of it. 
We are bound by all the laws of honesty and fair 
dealing towards him and towards our patrons in 
heaven, to be equally frank and explicit in confess- 
ing our faith. This, then, is our situation: 

We are in communication with a school of spirits 
who profess to be the original founders of Christ- 
ianity. We came into this connection through the 
study of the Bible and by following the spiritual 
clues leading from the Bible up to the heavens. We 
are in no bondage to the Bible, having at present 
but little to do with it; and yet our spiritual teachers 
hold us firmly in an attitude of profound respect for 
the Bible, and for the doctrines and the men of the 
Bible. They assure us by persuasions that over- 
whelm all doubt, that Christ, their head, is also the 
head of al principality and power, dwelling far 
above all heavens. 

We have dealt with them for a long time (having 
come into open communication with them years be- 
fore modern Spiritualism was heard of), and we 
know them to be honest, practical spirits, whose deeds 
are greater than their words. 

We have studied Shakerism and Swedenborgian- 
ism and every other modern religious development 
of any specious pretensions, and we know that none 
of them stand on any such platform as we have pre- 
sented; but all make some visible modern person ~ 
God’s vicegerent. If Spiritualism proper may seem 
to be an exception to this, it is so (in our opinion) 
only because it has brought forth a plurality of can- 
didates for the primacy, and the election that is to 
settle their respective claims is not yet finished. 

Spiritualism, in common with Shakerism, Swe- 
denborgianism, &c., claims to have invented a new 
religion. We acknowledge ourselves very humble 
disciples of the old. We believe that Christ and 
Paul knew more of the spiritual world and more of 
the fundamentals of all true science, eighteen hundred 
years ago, than we or any or all of the universolo- 
gists of modern times know now. 

With this frank confession of faith, we cordially 
salute Bro. Chase across the gulf between us, hoping 
that he may some time have wisdom and courage and 
good luck to jump it and join us. J. HON, 
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LETTER FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mason Village, N. H., Feb. 5, 1865. 
Mr. J. H. Noves, 

Dear Sir :—Although | am a stranger to you 
I thought I would write to you at this time, 
partly for the purpose of giving utterance to some 
of my thoughts, and partly to express my 
sympathy for you and the people at Oneida and 
Wallingford with whom you are connected, in 
your trials of the past few months. And here 
let me tell you why I sympathize with you: [ 
love the Lord Jesus Christ and his gospel, and 
I think your people do so likewise; and I be- 
lieve you are all trying to live according to his 
will, and to be guided and directed by his Spir- 
it, and to live a true and holy life. There- 
fore knowing if you and they and I are really 
and truly his disciples, we have one common 
interest, I cannot help sympathizing with you 
in all your trials that I know of, and rejoicing 
in all your prosperity, and wishing to express 
to you my interest. 

I am very glad to know that you have been 
relieved of the presence of that individual, Mills. 
It must have been worse than a dead weight for 
you to bear, all the months and years since you 
began to discover his true character. I can 
hardly see how you could tolerate it so long as 
you have. I can account for it only by assum- 
ing that you have much forbearance and long- 
suffering. I should be very glad to hear that 
you were entirely free from all claims or de- 
mands he may have upon you. It would be 
almost worth all he demanded from you to be 
free from him in all respects. But it would be 
as gross injustice for you to be obliged to sub- 
mit to such extortion, as it was for him to 
demand it and try to force you to pay it. 

But I believe you will learn much from this 
trial that will be of benefit to you in the future. 
I pray God that this device of the devil may be 
turned into good for the cause of Christ, accerd- 
ing to the words of the apostle, “All things 
work together for good to them that love God” 
~—and that you may be sustained in the right. 

Ihave thought much in relation to the phi- 
losophy of health and other temporal affairs as 
connected with devotion to Christ. Are we not 
to expect to be guided and directed by the Spirit 
of Christ in these things mostly through our judg- 
ment and reason, rather than by special mani- 
festations or revelations? That is, will not he 
direct us in the right way, by inspiring our 
judgment and reason when we submit them to 
him so that they wiil not lead us wrong? In 
applying that principle to health, will not our 
judgment when so inspired lead us to do those 
things, and to eat and drink those articles of 
food only that will best conduce to keep the 
physical man in health and strength; although 
Christ said one of the signs that should follow 
those that believed, should be that “if they 
drank any deadly thing it should not hurt them” ? 
Would not a disregard of our reason and judg- 
ment (after having submitted them to Christ), 
in that direction, by doing things that we had 
cause to believe were hurtful, or eating and 
drinking food that according to the laws of the 
body we knew were not naturally conducive to 
health and strength, be just what the devil wanted 
Christ to do when he set him on a pinnacle of 
the temple, and said to him, “If thou be the Son 
of God, cast thyself down,” &c.? Is it not rea- 





sonable to suppose that special manifestations 
or interpositions of his power to direct us in all 
such matters are not to be expected only in occa- 
sional instances, and that our reason and judg- 
ment will be so inspired of his Spirit as to lead 
us right? I would not have you infer that I 
think we must follow anybody’s set of rules for 
preserving health, or making money. I am far 
from that. ButI believe there are a few nat- 
ural conditions to be complied with in order that 
success may follow in any of those things; and 
that if we fully submit ourselves and our intellect 
and judgment and reason to Christ’s inspiration, 
we shall readily perceive what those conditions 
are, and be able to comply with them. 

During the past year and a half that I have 
been interested in you, I have felt much sympa- 
thy for you when any of your number have 
died, for although I feel that we ought not to 
mourn when a Christian departs to be with 
Christ, yet I know it must be something of 
a trial for those that remain to lose the im- 
mediate presence and help of tried and valued 
co-workers in his cause. And in regard to the 
young, you must be sorry to lose them, because 
of the hope of what they might become. But 
we know that the time wi// come when death will 
have no more dominion over us. 

I can testify to the truth of Mr. Chase’s state- 
ment in Tue Circuxar of Jan. 23, in regard to 
your “general healthy, happy and contented ap- 
pearance,” for I made substantially the same 
remark in regard to it to my folks here after 
visiting you last summer ; also that “ your looks, 
actions and conditions all give the lie to every 
insinuation that your principles or practices 
lead in any way to licentiousness or looseness of 
morals.” Does not this testimony of one 
who deliberately writes himself down a disbe- 
liever in Christ, furnish another proof of the 


‘truth of the idea that God turns the devices of the 


devil into good to those that love God. For this 
man, somewhat perhaps in consequence of his 
rejection of Christ and Christianity, feels free 
enough to examine into any theory or practice 
of life, and doing so in your case is constrained 
to testify in your favor, although you more 
strenuously than any other people advocate in 
theory, if not in practice, entire devotion and 
submission to Christ and his Spirit and princi- 
ples. 

You will please excuse me for taking up your 
time and attention with my thoughts in regard 
to these things. I do not write them for any 
other purpose than to let you know how I feel 
towards you and your people, and what I think 
about ; and all I expect in reply, a¢ most, is, that 
if you feel disposed to give me any word of 
advice, or any light you may have in regard to 
these things, so as to set me right in whatso- 
ever I may err, you will do so; and I assure you 
that anything you may be able to do to help 
me in this way, will be most thankfully re- 
ceived and appreciated; for I regard you per- 
sonally as having done much through Christ’s 
Spirit to make plain his gospel to all who will 
read, and to bring to light and revive the faith 
once delivered to the saints. 

I should like to hear as to your progress in 
settling with Mills; also if you are all well 
as regards physical health; also in regard to 
moral and spiritual education, &c. I suppose I 
am more anxious about these last, than I should 
be if it were not for the fact that you have not 
given so full reports of what transpires with 
you from week to week in Tue Ciroutar, as for- 
merly. Your Brother in Christ, 

-D. E. Broop. 





AMERICAN CHEESE-FACTORY SYSTEM. 


beeen the very able address of X. A. Willard 
before the recent New York State Cheese Manu- 
facturer’s Convention, at Utica, we extract the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. To practical men the results of 
this system must illustrate the rationale of associ- 
ation, and in fact preach pretty loudly of Commu- 
AMERICAN CHEESE DAIRYING—THE MEANS FOR ITS 
IMPROVEMENT AND SUCCESS. 


The Associated Dairies of New York now 
represent an immense capital. It is only a few 
years since we saw them first inaugurated on 
the soil of Oneida, attracting attention from 
their novelty, but looked upon with distrust by 
the old and experienced dairymen who had no 
confidence in their successful operation. No 
effort has been made to force this system upon 
the public. It has marched forward on its own 
merits, and now obtains a foothold in the best 
dairy districts of the world. It has not only 
spread over New York, but has been carried 
into the Western States, New England and the 
Canadas, and the “goods” manufactured are 
becoming famous in the markets of Europe. If 
we ivok into the causes of this success, we shall 
find that it rests on no ephemeral foundation, 
but has a substantial basis that commends itself 
to the dairy public, that must soon supplant the 
old order of cheese dairying, and drive it from 
theland. . * - ” xe 

PROTECTIVE ADVANTAGES OF ASSOCIATION. 


The inauguration of Associated Dairies is 
rapidly producing a revolution in old customs, 
and in heretofore fixed ideas. It teaches the 
important lesson that farmers can adopt, ‘suc- 
cessfully, the same means that have proved so 
beneficial to the merchant, the banker and the 
commercial man of the world. By a consolida- 
tion of interests the dairymen of to-day can 
wield 3 power and influence never before reached. 
The vast capital, in lands and herds, is of a 
substantial and permanent character, while the 
aggregate product of the farms, annually 
amounting in value to millions of dollars, com- 
pels respect from those who would assume that 


the proper province of the farmer was merely 


to till the soil, leaving for others to divide the 
— realized in marketing his productions. It 
as been suggested that an arrangement could 
be made by which leading European houses 
would take choice factory brands, direct from 
the producer, and advance, through an agent in 
New York, the stipulated price. Whether more 
could be realized in this way than by the present 
system, under which the country buyer gets one 
commission, the house in New York another, 
and the shipper a third, is a matter that needs 
investigation. 
Railroad corporations now dictate to you the 
prices for moving your goods to the seaboard ; 


yet by united action, this great source of income 


could be swept from their hands, and transpor- 
tation made by water at half the cost. Under 
the improved system of ventilation adopted in 
canal boats, cheese could be carried to New York, 
itis believed, in as perfect a condition as by 
rail; and it is a as for you to determine 
whether you will longer submit to these exac- 
tions. 

But the dairyman, with his herd of fifty or 
one hundred cows, standing alone, has a circle 
of influence whose radius extends but little 
beyond his farm. He is, ina measure, at the 
mercy of corporations and speculators, who, by 
operating together, may fix prices and control 
the trade. When associated with others, in 
neighborhoods, in towns, in counties, and in the 
State, he becomes formidable, and meets on 
equal terms, the community of dealers with 
whom he is operating. 

PERMANENCY OF THE SYSTEM. 


The questions have been frequently asked, Is: 
the Factory system destined to stand the test of 
years? Is it to continue to prosper, or will it 
not soon break up, and dairymen return again 
to the old system of cheese making? In my 
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opinion, No. The system is a progressive step; 
and all history teaches that when that is taken it 
is difficult to retrace the step. Doubtless some 
of you remember when the wool and the flax, 
grown on the farm, were spun and woven in the 
family. We shall never return to that again, 
because we cannot afford it. They can be more 
cheaply manufactured by associated capital, or 
where the untiring arm of the machine is sub- 
stituted for that of the living muscle. The flesh 
and blood of our wives and daughters are of too 
much consequence to be worn out by this cease- 
less toil, when the spindles and looms, driven by 
steam or water-power, can relieve them of this 
burthen at a fraction of what it costs in home 
manufacture. Why, then, should a neighbor- 
hood of dairymen do the work of cheese-making 
in families, employing many hands, when it can 
be performed equally well by a half-dozen per- 
sons in a well constructed factory ? 

Progress is a law of nature. From the ear- 
liest dawn of creation there has been a constant 
series of improvements in progress. Geology 
reveals that the lower orders of sensitive beings 
gave way to those of higher grade, until the last 
term of physical creation was attained in the cre- 
ation of man, whose improvement as a rational 
creature and an immortal soul, is still destined 
to be onward and upward. 


A desire in the human mind merely to repeat 
the thoughts and operations of others, indicates 
at best*an unworthy indolence. Conservatism 
in error is obviously a folly, and our adhesion to 
a custom, merely because it is old, or considered 
established, in this world of change, is an absur- 
dity. Weshould keep our minds open for the 
reception of every new truth, treasure up every 
new fact and principle, and test their value when- 
ever opportunity offers, or promise of success is 
reasonable. I would not advise the running af- 
ter every project, because itis new, nor would I 
denounce a rational conservatism ; but we should 
be cautious not to deny everything that does not 
chance to have fallen within our own personal 
experience. The new and startling discoveries 
which burst upon the world from time to time, 
warn us that we may not have known everything 
betore. 

OLD DISTRICTS UNFAVORABLY AFFECTED—A FOR- 
EIGN MARKET NOW DEMANDED. 


But it is claimed, there is one feature with 
regard tc cheese associations that operates in- 
juriously on the interests of old dairy districts. 
Cheese dairying is no longer a privileged busi- 
ness, narrowed down to a few places, where high 
skill in manufacture has built up an enviable 
reputation. It is opened up to many localities. 
What you have been acquiring by long years of 
patient toil, by science and experience, is at once 
opened to whole communities, where the art of 
manufacture is unknown. They come here and 
pick off your best cheese-makers—they erect 
their factories and meet you in the market on an 
equality. So long as dairying was conducted 
on the old system this could only be done 
slowly, and so gradually as not to influence the 
trade for years. Doubtless in this respect the 
factories act unfavorably on those who would 
prefer to see dairying confined within narrow 
limits; and the fears that the business may be 
overdone, are not altogether groundless. But 
the step has been taken, and it is too late now to 
look back. It remains for us to make a market 
sufficiently large to take all our “ goods.” 


WHAT THEY FEAR OF US ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 

It is the fear of our success in this direction, 
that has alarmed the cheese makers of the Old 
World. They already see their business slip- 
ping away and only hope that we may not be 
able to compete with them in quality and flavor 
on a large scale. At the great show of dairy 
products at the exhibition of the Ayrshire As- 
sociation in 1862, which was largely represented 
by leading men from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Harding, the noted cheeseman, 
through whose enterprise the Cheddar system 
has been introduced into Ayrshire, said: “They 
had heard the result of making bad cheese, and 


it was not like Englishmen or Scotchmen, and 
especially not like Scotchmen, that they should 
be outdone by their brethren across the At- 
lantic. The Americans would beat them out 
of the market if they did not exert themselves 
and make better cheese. Let Americans make 
cheese for the lower classes; but let it be the 
aim of the home farmers to make cheese for the 
higher classes, which always commands a better 
price.” * * * * 

To the dairymen of Oneida and Herkimer, 
the country is mainly indebted for whatever of 
progress has been made in the art of cheese- 
dairying on this side of the Atlantic; and it 
now belongs to all the —— counties 
of the State, by a united effort to bring the 
manufacture of this staple, to the highest stand- 
ard of excellence; self-preservation now de- 
mands it. We have let in the whole world to 
this factory system, and if low-priced cheese is 
to be the rule, we of the old dairy districts, will 
not be able to compete with those of the new on 
low-prieed lands. The business will be over- 
done, and they possibly may live, but we must 
gounder, The struggle before us, if we would 
stand up and keep to our business in the future, 
is with the dairymen of the old world. To be 
able to furnish prime cheese to Europeans at a 
less price than can be manufactured in Europe, 
is for their interest as well as ours. The dairy- 
men of the old world can profitably snbstitute 
the production of beef, and mutton, and wool, 
for that of cheese. 4 = 

OUR EXPORTS. 

In 1857 the total exports of American cheese 
amounted to but six and one-half millions of 
pounds, about four millions of which went to 
Great Britain, and the rest to other parts of the 
world. From Sept. 1858 to Sept. 1859, the ex- 
ports of American cheese to Britain were a little 
more than five millions of pounds. From Sept. 
1 59 to Sept. 1860, a trifle over fifteen millions 
of pounds. The exports from New York in 1860 
were 23,252,000 pounds, and in 1861, 40,041, 


In 1863, from January Ist to October 25th, the 
exports of cheese from New York alone, were 
32,100,933 pounds, while for the corresponding 
period for the season just pee the exports 
were 38,557,711 pounds. Large quantities of 
cheese have been shipped since October 25th, 
and the total export of the year from New York, 
it is believed, has been over 50,000,000 pounds. 

The rapid rate at which cheese-dairying is 
being introduced must soon bring our exports 
up to more than 100,000,000 pounds. The 
total product of cheese made in the country I 
shall not attempt to estimate. Nine years ago, 
when our exports were nothing, the product was 
105,285,219 pounds. 


* * * 


THE ORIGINATOR OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 


In conclusion, a word will be pardoned in ref- 
erence to the late Jesse Williams, of Rome. 
To him are we indebted for this system of As- 
sociated Dairies, one of the most remarkable 
steps in the history of progressive farming, that 
has been taken in this wonderful age of new 
ideas. Of its beneficent results we can now 
scarcely form a correct estimate. The system 
was eminently his own. He lived to see shoots 
from the parent factory spring up rapidly about 
him, and spread their vigorous roots deeply 
through all the land; and wherever cheese- 
dairying shall be known in after-times, his name 
wili be inseparably connected with its progress 
and success. His was no narrow and contracted 
spirit that sought to cover up and hide the 
mysteries of his art for personal aggrandizement. 
He gave of his knowledge freely to all who 
came. He suggested improvements and advised 
Seen so that others might steer clear of 

ifficulties which had beset him, and which had 
only been conquered after years of trial and 
toil. Through his creative genius Oneida 
county sprang at once to the head of the great 
dairy interest of the State. Through him mill- 
ions have been added to the permanent wealth 





of the country ; and yet, modest and unassuming, 





he claimed none of the honors pertaining to a 
splendid achievement and- a grand success. 
Stricken down by paralysis, almost on the eve 
of the meeting of this convention, we miss here 
his presence and his counsels. Born and reared 
on the farm, farming was a profession which he 
ennobled. As a good citizen, he identified him- 
self with the interests of his town and county, 
and whenever a worthy object could be pro- 
moted by his assistance, earnest and active 
codperation on his part was not wanting. His 
indomitable will and energy overcame obstacles 
that seemed formidable to other men, and what- 
ever hé put his hand to do, he accomplished. 
Just, kind, charitable, loved and respected by 
those who knew him, he has passed away uni- 
versally regretted. Not an aspirant after fame 
or the world’s empty honors, he but sought to 
do the work assigned him with cheerfulness and 
Christian fortitude. He reached “the end,” leav- 
ing behind a long record of shining virtues, 
which the great in power and station might 
well copy as a legacy. 


OZONE. 


In certain localities, such as thickly populated 
districts, crowded cities, or low-lying places, the 
air is found at times to be charged with poisonous 
exhalations, the poisonous component consisting 
of organic matter in a high state of decomposi- 
tion or putrescency. Such air, when condensed, 
yields a residuum of animal and vegetable cor- 
ruption, so baneful that a minute quantity of it 
applied to a healthy animal is said to cause death 
with most intense symptoms of malignant fever. 


‘This poisonous matter, which is in part made up 


of the excrescences given off by.the lungs and 
skin, owes its deleterious influence to compounds 
of hydrogen and carbon in a state of incomplete 
oxidation, and which, to be rendered innocuous, 
require a more powerful oxidizing agent than 
simple oxygen; and this agent is ozone, so that 
upon its presence in or absence from ‘the atmos- 
phere, depend some vital conditions of health or 
disease. 

The amount of ozone is found to vary inces- 
santly from day to day and from month to month; 
but there is evidence of some general laws affect- 
ing its presence at various times and in differ- 
ent localities; for instance, it is found to attain 
to a maximum amount in May, and to sink to a 
minimum in November; it is more prevalent in 
the night than during the day ; it exists in larger 
quantities in the higher strata of the atmosphere, 
that is, on hill-tops and elevated sites, than in 
valleys and low-lying countries, and is three 
times more plentiful in open country than with- 
in the confines of towns and villages; it rides 
more abundantly in southerly than in northerly 
winds, and scarcely manifests itself at all during 
calms or in a s nt atmosphere. But the 
most important circumstance connected with 
ozone is the relation that exists between it and 
epidemic diseases. Wherever in the world 
ozone observations have been prosecuted, they 
have been found to point to unmistakable con- 
nection between prevalence of ozone and ab- 
sence of intermittent fevers and cholera, and 
conversely absence of ozone and prevalence of 
those diseases. A distinguished medico-meteo- 
rologist, Dr. Moffat, in recording the results of 
an elaborate discussion of six years’ continuous 
ozone observations, informs us that poisons, such 
as we have spoken of above, are generated in 
the lower stratum of the atmosphere, and scourge 
us with their malific consequences until they are 
dissipated by ozone; that when ozone is not’ 
present in the atmosphere to oxidate the pro- 
ducts of animal and vegetable decomposition, fe- 
ver and cholera are the result. When the air 
is stagnant and hazy, and objects communicate 
agluey sensation to the touch; when insects 
buzz about in swarms; when the body feels lan- 
guid and the mind spiritless; and when all na- 
ture wears a heavy aspect of unhealthiness ; then 
there is no ozone; and if this condition of weath- 
er extends over any length of time, fever appears, 
and increases in violence till it merges into 
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cholera, this again spreading far and fiercely 
raging till it is arrested by atmospheric changes, 
and the advent of an ozone-bearing wind. e 
barometer that has been slowly declining from a 
maximum hight falls more rapidly ; a thunder- 
storm comes, and, as we justly say, clears the 
air, bringing with it a southerly or ozoniferous 
wind; rain falls; ozone manifests itself, and 
cholera begins to decline. —Once a Week. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITION. 


The Wallingford select school, C. D. Allen, Prin- 
cipal, held an exhibition at Wallace Hall on Mon- 
day evening, Feb. 6. The exercises consisted prin- 
cipally of declamations and dialogues, and were 
highly creditable to those who took part in them. 
The first p{ze—an elegant volume of Shakspeare— 
was awarded to Isaac Bull; the second—a copy of 
Tennyson’s Poems—to Miss Jennie Martin. The 
renderings of “ Spartacus to the Gladiators,” by Isaac 
Bull, “The Polish Boy,” by Edwin Bull, “The Ma- 
niac,’ by Miss Bertha Todd, “Nothing to Wear,” 
by Miss Jennie Martin, and the “ Drunkard’s Daugh- 
ter,” by Miss 8. A. Hall, were particularly notewor- 
thy. The part of the Painter in Willis’s Poem, 
“Parrhasius,” was finely rendered by Mr. Allen.— 
An attentive audience of five or six hundred was 
present, and the exercises were varied by music from 
a brass band. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


THe consultation of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward 
with the Rebel Peace Commissioners, at Hampton 
Roads last week, did not result in peace. The Reb- 
els, it is unofficially reported, demanded an armistice 
which Mr. Lincoln positively refused to grant. He 
also refused to entertain any propositions for peace 
not based on the unconditional submission of the 
Confederates, obedience to the Constitution and the 
laws, and the abolition of Slavery. Since the return 
of the Rebel commissioners to Richmond the Rebel 
papers have become frantic again for war to “the 
last ditch,” and are making desperate efforts to “ fire 
the Southern heart.” Their demonstrations, how- 
ever, sound rather hollow, and are probably premon- 
itory of the last dying struggles of the would-be 
Slave empire. The conference personally was of a 
very cordial character. 


Aut doubt as to the possibility of Mr. Limcoln’s 
negotiating a dishonorable peace with the Rebels, 
has been set at rest by the result of the late confer- 
ence. The Washington correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican writes: “I feared two weeks ago, 
that the Blairs and Mr. Seward might negotiate a 
dishonorable peace, but I am now satisfied that Mr. 
Lincoln has his hand upon the helm. He telegraph- 
ed to Mr. Seward the other day: “ Remember that 
the only terms are Union and submission to the laws.” 
Going down the Chesapeake bay he said to a friend : 
“So long as I am President, no peace shall be made 
which doés not save the Union and keep our promise 
to the slave.” He said toa member of Congress 
the otherday, ‘Some of my friends in Congress act 
as if they were afraid'to trust me with a dinner ; yet I 
shall never compromise the principles upon which I 
was elected.” 

Henry WILSON introduced, on Saturday the 4th 
inst., into the United States Senate, the following bill , 

“ Be ut enacted, &c., That no person shall be exclu- 
ded from travel upon any railroad or navigable 
waters of the Unjted States on account of color, or 
by reason of any State law or municipal ordinance, 
or of any rule, regulation or usage of any corporation, 
company or person whatsoever ; and colored passen- 
gers shall be subject and amenable to the same laws, 
ordinances, rules, regulations and usages, as all 
white passengers ; and any corporation, company, or 
person, offending against the provisions of this act 
shall, upon conviction in court of the United States, 
be punished by a fine not less than $500, or by im- 
prisonment not less than six months; provided that 
nothing herein contained, shall interfere with any 
executive order made under the laws of the United 
States.” 

A NEW movement on the left of Grant’s army has 





taken place, involving considerable fighting, and the 
loss of over a thousand men, killed and wounded 
and missing, out of about 4,000 engaged. A posi- 
tion five miles in advance was gained and held. 

A FEw days after the occupation of Savannah by 
Sherman, the resident colored people (not, be it ob- 
served, those who followed or accompanied the 
Federal army), held a meeting, and im response to 
an appeal urging them to look after their own best 
interests, took immediate steps for their improve- 
ment. Seventy of them formed a society, which 
was more completely organized subsequently. They 
accepted ten colored teachers, and contributed 
nearly one thousand dollars in “ !” The old 
slave market was offered them for a school-room 
by Gen. Geary, and they have taken possession of it. 
The whole movement is characterized as one of in- 
telligent, self-sacrificing endeavor for self-support and 
self-respecting independence.—Boston Commonwealth. 


ENGLISH papers comment on the avidity for learn- 
ing displayed by the modern Jews. Many Jewish 
youth are in the English universities. In the Lon- 
don University a large proportion of the prizes, far 
greater than the comparative number would war- 
rant, have been taken by Jewish scholars, and four 
of the professors’ chairs are now filled by Jews. 


OvER one hundred and fifty churches have been 
built on the coast of Africa. Nearly two hundred 
schools are in operation; 20,000 children have been 
instructed in English; 20,000 baptized persons are 
members of different bodies of Christians; twenty- 
five dialects have been reduced to writing. Between 
sixty and seventy settlements have been formed— 
the centersof Christianity, civilization, agriculture, 
and commerce. Lawful commerce has increased 
from $200,000 annually to between $15,000,000 and 
$20,000,000. These sixty or seventy Christian set- 
tlements are so many beacon lights on the coast. 


Tue Legislature of Delaware, by a strict party vote, 
has refused to ratify the Constitutional Amendment. 

SENATOR Sumner proposes an Amendment to the 
Constitution so as to base representation on votes 
instead of population. 


THERE are now only five Revolutionary soldiers 
remaining. They are, Samuel Cook, enlisted at 
Hatfield, Mass., 98 years of age, now residing at 
Clarendon, Orleans county, N. Y.; Samuel Downey, 
enlisted in Carroll county, N. H., 98 years of age, now 
living at Edinburg, Saratoga county, N. Y.; William 
Hutchins, enlisted in Newcastle, Maine, 100 years 
of age, residing at Penobscot, Maine; Alexander 
Maroney, enlisted at Lake George, N. Y., as 
drummer boy, 94 years ofage, residing at Yates, 
Orleans county, N. Y,; James Beartham, a substi- 
tute for a drafted man in Southampton county, 
Virginia, living in Missouri, in his 10ist year. Con- 
gress has just voted a bounty of $300 to each of 
these surviving patriots. 

THE French government has forbidden the clergy 
of France to publish or comment upon the Pope’s 
Encyclical letter. The letter has not met witha 
favorable reception in Europe generally. 

A BItu has been introduced into the New York 
Legislature which proposes to supersede the present 
Fire Department by a paid department. 

THE late military departments of Missouri, Arkan- 
sas and Kansas, have been united under the title of 
the Military Division of Missouri, and placed under 
the command of Major-Gen. John Pope. 

THE Springfield Republican says that “ Dr. Bush- 
nell has raised another alarm in theological circles by 
his freedom of discussion. The nineteenth sermon 
of his recent volume is declared to be a ‘ feeler’ in 
reference to a new theory of the atonement which he 
is about to broach ‘n a larger volume. The New 
Englander protests against the sermon. The difficul- 
ty seems to be that Dr. Bushnell refuses to look at 
the atonement as a commercial transaction—so much 
pain for so much salvation—and inclines to a more 
spiritual view of the great mystery.” 

Mas.-Gen. Gilmore has been appointed to the 
command of the New Department of the South 
which includes South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and a part if not the whole of North Carolina. He 
supersedes Gen. Foster. 


StonE-Curtine py SrEAM.—Our readers will have 
observed the advertisement, for some days past, of a 
new machine, to be heard of at No. 18 Wall-st., for 
cutting stone in the quarry and elsewhere by steam- 
power. Itis the invention of Mr. George J. Ward- 
well, a Maine Yankee, who sharpened his genius by 
several years’ labor and observation as a mechanic at 
Lowell, and then went to Rutland, Vt., determined 
to perfect a machine that would profitably quarry 
stone by steam. He failed in his first effort, but per- 
severed ; obtained pecuniary aid; and finally made 
a machine that would work—that 7s working, and is 
now cutting stone to his heart’s content. His first 
perfected machine is now in practical operation at 
Sutherland’s Falls, Vt., running night and day, and 
doing, by the help of two men and a boy, the work 
of thirty-six men. He has four more completed, 
many ordered, and more are wanted faster than they 
can be made. All kinds of stone can thus be cut, 
better, smoother, and with less waste of material 
than by hand, and at less than half the cost. This 
machine is evidently destined to revolutionize the 
stone-cutting business, as well as to make some one’s 
fortune. It first began to do regular work about 
eighteen months ago. —N. Y. Tribune. 


Mr. Lrnconn’s practical shrewdness is exemplified 
in the following anecdote: After the death of Chief- 
Justice Taney, and before the appointment of Mr. 
Chase in his stead, a committee of citizens from the 
Philadelphia Union League, with a distinguished 
journalist at their head as chairman, proceeded to 
Washington for the purpose of laying before the 
President the reasons why, in their opinion, Mr. Chase 
should be appointed to the vacancy on the bench. 
They took with them a memorial addressed to the 
President, which was read to him by one of the 
committee. After listening to the memorial the 
President said to them, in a very deliberate manner: 
“Will you do me the favor to leave that paper with 
me? I want it in order that, if I appoint Mr. Chase, 
I may show the friends of the other persons, for 
whom the office is solicited, by how powerful an in- 
fluence and by what strong personal recommenda- 
tion the claims of Mr. Chase were supported.” 

The committee listened with great satisfaction, 
and were about to depart, thinking that Mr. Chase 
was sure of the appointment, when they perceived 
that Mr. Lincoln had not finished what he intended 
to say. “And I want the paper, also,’ continued 
he, after a pause, “in order that, ifI should appoint 
any other person, I may show his friends how 
powerful an influence and what strong recommenda- 
tions I was obliged to disregard in appointing him.” 
The committee departed as wise as they came. 


An Englishman had heard of the Yankees’ habit 
of bragging, and he thought he would cut the comb 
of that propensity. He saw some huge watermel- 
ons on a market-woman’s stand, and, walking up to 
her, and pointing to them with a look of disappoint- 
ment, said: “ What! don’t you raise bigger apples 
than these in America?’ The woman looked at him 
one moment, and retorted: “Apples! anybody 
might know you were an Englishman. Them’s 
huckleberries !” 


Dr. HawkKEs, on one occasion, had an argument 
with one of his vestrymen, in reference to the in- 
crease of his salary. “Then you don’t believe the 
Lord will feed the young ravens?” said the vestry- 
man. “Oh yes I do,” the doctor replied, “but 
nothing is saic about the ‘ young hawks.’” 








A Scottish clergyman was suspended for irrever- 
ence in religious matters. The principal fact alleged 
against him was his having asserted in a letter, 
which was produced, that he considered Pontius 
Pilate a very ill-used man, as he had done more for 
Christianity than all the other nine apostles put 
together. 
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